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In the teaching profession today there is a widespread recognition of 
the urgent need to improve tne quality of education in all areas and at all 
levels. The needed improvement call, for the cooperation of all educa- 
tional agencies. To meet this need, large sums of money and quantities of 
energy and imagination are being spent in many areas of the curriculum. 

Unfortunately, however, between our goal of improving the quality of 
education and the methods we use to achieve this aim in the classroom, 
there often exists a wide gap. A sincere desire to improve is all too often 
blocked by limited understanding of how learning occurs. More frequent- 
ly, techniques borrowed from others are used without examining them to 
determine whether they are closely related to our stated objectives. Help- 
ful evaluative criteria and procedures are lacking, although experience has 
shown that adequate evaluative activities can provide the fire in which 
goals and method become fused. 

This publication attempts to provide criteria and procedures for 
objective appraisals of teaching competencies in the field of modern foreign 
languages. !t is hoped that from this beginning there will evolve a new 
kind of scale of measurement which will enable us to select those tech- 
niques that demonstrate their validity in achieving the major goal of 
foreign language mastery. 



Byron W. Hansford 
Commissioner of Education 
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INTRODUCTION 



The Need for Evaluation of Modern Foreign Language Teaching 



The “new key” emphasis on language as communication, which has 
■esulted in a dramatic revision of teaching methods and materials .re- 
wires emphasis on more effective means ft r evaluating ese me » 
han the subjective assessments formerly in use As language teachers now 
;eek to upgrade teaching practices rapidly to close the gap between go 
and methc Is, it becomes evident that we need entirely new criteria for 
measuring the quality of our work. Although objective tests have been 
developed in many areas of the language f, eld such as pupil aptitude and 
achievement, and aspects of teacher preparation ranging from language 
competence and fluency to cultural understanding, there is great need 
for non-subjective criteria of teaching performance, tor which there is no 
precedent in our field. 

We pay lip service to the axiom that methods must derive from goals, 
but if we accept wholeheartedly the goals of an audio-lingual approach, 
we must be willing to subject each classroom activity to the sc ,[ u 
necessary to answer the searching question. “Why am 1 doing this. , and 
to discard each one, no matter how respectable, that cannot be shown to 
contribute to demonstrated student ability in language skill We are still 
inclined to measure progress in the light of time spent in the classroo , 
or of pages covered in a textbook. Instead, do we not need to use the 
newly-designed student proficiency tests in order to develop national 
norms for performance at various stages of development in the basic 
skills? Out of such scrutiny, we need to develop some Kind of scale or 
ultimate criteria, in which we rank factors of student performance that 
contribute to lasting proficiency in the foreign language. 

Many questions arise in an attempt to develop such criteria; for ex- 
ample: How can we determine the role of external factors. On ev!dence 
be found that class activities result in a learning experience? Winch i activ- 
ities of the classroom denote progress toward our goals. Are teac ^s 
ready to face such criteria for self-evaluation? How can we insure that 
they will not be used for punitive measures? Can we make an ias ^F* ei ? 
capable of expansion and productive of future experimentation. What is 

the role of research? 

In addition to meeting the needs of language teachers, such criteria, 
if properly designed, could answer the questions which administrators are 
entitled to ask in seeking to upgrade programs of foreign language in- 
struction. Some of these are: 

1. Does the foreign language program reflect the course offerings and 
sequence leading to mastery of the four basic language skills. 

2. Is there provision for articulation of courses through adequate super- 

vision at all levels? p L u . 

2. Is the instructional staff trained in and willing to use the teaching 
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techniques proved worthy and efficient for rewarding pupil progress? 

4. Are the instructional materials designed to complement or realize good 
teaching practices? 

5. Are the plant facilities, such as appropriate classrooms, language lab- 
oratory, furniture, conducive to efficient foreign language teaching 
and learning? 

6. Are there adequate means of evaluating good teaching practices, or 
the qualifications of a candidate for a foreign language teaching 
position? 

In order to lay the basis for evaluation as a measurement of progress 
toward goals, it seemed best to select criteria based on observable char- 
acteristics. From the many activities observable in a modern foreign 
language classroom, those that might be indicators of quality were chosen 
and listed according to their pertinency. Such evaluations should be use- 
ful to the classroom teacher and to his supervisors in their efforts to 
diagnose strengths and weaknesses, to choose the excellent practices, and 
to discard thr- rest. 
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Part I 



Section 1 — Some Basic Premises About 

Goals of Modern Foreign Language Teaching 

A great many statements have been made by many people about how 
best to teach a foreign language. Much of the wide variety in these state- 
ments about methods is a result of differing concepts of the nature of 
language, and of the values we attach to language learning. In discussing 
these values, William Riley Parker points out that we often fail to dis- 
tinguish between the “tool,” or practical values of a foreign language, 
and its contributions to the ideal of liberal arts. This conflict of differing 
objectives, he states, is seen in the bias or sympathy of foreign language 
teachers, who emphasize the study of literature, or the acquisition of 
communication skills, or consider the study of foreign languages a social 
science, a branch of cultural anthropology, for example. According to 
Parker: 

“The issues involved have more significance than a mere struggle be- 
tween modern and reactionary forces in the modern language field," 
he continues . . . “The public must grasp the fact that modern language 
languages are one of those studies with both liberalizing and practical 
values. Given a severely limited amount of time, one kind of value 
may again be stressed almost to the exclusion of the other, but this 
need not happen and will probably not seem advisable. An emphasis, 
clearly understood as an emphasis by all concerned, need not be 
damaging to any real, if subordinated, value." 1 

The general objective of communication has become the keystone of 
the revolution in foreign language instruction. If the language is skillfully 
taught under proper conditions, as Dr. Parker points out, it provides a 
new experience, enlarging the pupil’s horizon, and adding to his sense of 
pleasurable achievement. The following objectives, which he summarizes 
from the statements of the Steering Committee for the Foreign Language 
Program of the Modern Language Association of America, may be called 
“basic” because they seem to reflect a wide area of agreement as to the 
purposes of modem foreign language learning: 

“1. The acquisition of a set of skills, which can become real mastery 
for professional use when practiced long enough. The international 
contacts and responsibilities of the United States make the posses- 
sion of these skills by more and more Americans a matter of na- 
tional urgency. These skills include: 

a. The increasing ability to understand a foreign language when 
spoken, making possible greater profit and enjoyment in such 
steadily expanding activities as foreign travel, business abroad, 
foreign language movies, and broadcasts at home and abroad. 

b. The increasing ability to speak the foreign language in direct 
communication with people of another culture, either for busi- 
ness or for pleasure. 

l. Parker. William Riley. The National Interest and Foreign Languages. Third Edition, 
New York: The U. S. National Commission for UNESCO September 1961. 



c. The ability to read the foreign language with progressively 
greater ease and enjoyment, making possible the broadening ef- 
fects of direct acquaintance with the recorded thoughts of an- 
other people, or making possible study for vocational or pro- 
fessional. e.g., scientific of journalistic, purposes. 

2. A new understanding of language, progressively revealing to the 
pupil the structure of language and giving him a new perspective 
on English, and 

3. A gradually expanding and deepening knowledge of a foreign 
country — its geography, history, social organization, literature, 
and culture — and. as a consequence, a better perspective on 
American culture and a more dightened Americanism through 
adjustment to the concept of diffeiences between cultures. 

“Progress in any one of these experiences or skills is relative to the 
emphasis given it in the instructional program and to the interests and 
aptitude of the learner.” 2 

The importance of skillful teaching under proper conditions is here 
implied. We need to be able first to define, and then '.o measure, skillful 
teaching, the components of which may be separated into broad categories 
methods, and curriculum, or what is done in the classroom, and why. 



Section 2 — ~ Some Basic Premises About 

Modern Foreign Language Teaching 

From the welcome vigorous discussions of a profession on the move, 

some basic principles seem to stand out as having weathered the close 

scrutiny of practiced observation and experimentation. For example: 

A. How Hie pupils learn: 

1 . Hearing and speaking come before reading and writing. Students work 
with printed materials in the foreign language as they develop correct 
habits of comprehension, sound production, and use of sentence pat- 
terns in the target language. 

2. Structure of the language is first learned by progressive, oral (pattern) 
practice derived from the concepts of comparative and applied 
linguistics, not just by listening to talk about the structure. 

3. Vocabulary learning is progressively controlled in rate and quantity 
to allow for adequate practice in accurate comprehension and pro- 
duction of the language. 

4. Practice in structure, pronunciation, and vocabulary is conducted 
realistically, i.e., at normal native speed, and in the context of real 
utterances. 

5. Progressively, the foreign language replaces English as the language of 
the classroom, at least by the end of level one. 

6. Reading skill is developed by working first with materials closely re- 
lated to what is being learned through hearing and speaking. Later on, 
this skill can be developed in the same way as with the native language. 

7. Language production in speaking or writing is best learned by first 
imitating acceptable and developmentally-appropriate models. 

2 . Ibid., page I28f. 
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8. Writing in the foreign language is learned in two principal phases 
without recourse to translation from English: 

a. Ai first, it is limited to that portion of the language which is already 
within the student’s control. 

b. Later, skill in writing is developed by imitating models in the foreign 
language which are representative of the educated literary skill of 
natives. 

B. How the teacher functions: 

1. In addition to supplying models for pronunciation and intonation in 
sufficient quantity and correctness to form right student habits at the 
beginning, the teacher is especially alert to correct the special dif- 
fiulties which English speakers meet in learning the foreign language. 

2. The teacher is quick to provide a model in the foreign language when 
a student falters or makes a mistake, so that failures are immediately 
corrected or avoided. 

3. The teacher provides constant encouragement with immediate praise. 

4. He makes the students aware of the objective for foreign language 
learning and of how a technique or a given exercise will help them 
learn. He sees to it that the student performs his role fully. 

5. He appraises pupil acquisitions in all skills by test exercises in the 
foreign language, not primarily by translation into English. 

6. He provides opportunity for continuous, regularly-spaced review of 
what has been introduced, and tests specifically only that which has 
been taught. 

7. He selects the materials used in the foreign language class to suit the 
interests and ability-levels of the students, and the principles of 
modem foreign language teaching methods, with due concern for the 
significance and accuracy of their cultural content. 

8. Throughout the learning process, the teacher sets the study of the 
foreign language in situations which lead the student to appreciate 
the foreign culture. 

9. He provides numerous occasions for pupils to hear many native speak- 
ers of the language. He includes a variety of activities and exercises 
in the work of each class period. 

10. He provides for individual differences in ability so that students are 
not over- or under-challenged, e.g., differential assignments commen- 
surate with demonstrated progress, grouping in class or laboratory ac- 
cording to student interest and ability, or giving individual help on 
specific problems. 



Section 3 — Some Basic Premises About 

The Modern Foreign Language Curriculum 

A proper assessment of the methods used by the modem teacher of 
foreign languages will have to be made not only in the light of his goals, 
but in terms of the modern curriculum. 

A curriculum based on the objectives and methods briefly outlined 
in the preceding pages requires adequate amounts of appropriately-de- 
signed materials in course offerings respecting the scope and sequence im- 
plied by the objectives. 
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What kind of teaching materials will meet the standards of today? 
Dr. Fredrick D. Eddy, of the Institute of Languages and Linguistics, 
Georgetown University, speaking at the Second Language Laboratory 
Conference held at Purdue University in March, 1961, pointed out that 
neither outwardly streamlined materials designed for other methods and 
goals, nor those too hastily prepared by faddists of whatever persuasion, 
would correspond to the approved concepts. As Dr. Eddy further ex- 
plained: 

“The materials that will solidly and surely implement our linguistic 
revolution will be designed and built with the utmost sophistication 
and care. Th«y will be the product of teams of writers: native speakers 
of the language, plus consultants from the fields of linguistics and 
anthropology, language, and literature, psychology, audio-visual peda- 
gogy, and others — and sitting at the head of each team will be at least 
one master teacher from the grade and language proficiency level that 
the materials will serve. ... In order to further . . . desirable goals 
and student activities . . . these materials at each grade and proficiency 
level will make optimum use — no less than optimum use — of audio 
and visual aids .” 3 

“The new curriculum is a sustained progression and requires many 
years of work on the part of the learner.” This statement was made by Dr. 
Nelson Brooks of Yale University, in sketching the broad outlines of the 
modem curriculum at a state-wide foreign language conference in Colo- 
rado in March, 1963. He pointed out that this long sequence of time 
needs to be divided imo phases or levels, and that since the learner may 
start at several different points in his advance through the grades, we need 
to provide for at least two or more streams of learning. 

What is a “stream”? 

• This is a term used to describe an unbroken sequence of study in a 
language from one of several points of beginning. 

What is implied by a “stream”? 

• It implies that continuity is perhaps of primary importance in the 
foreign language program. 

• It also implies that language study may originate at any one of 
four beginning points: elementary, junior or senior high school, 
and college. 

What is meant by a “level”? 

• This means the proficiency or level of achievement that can be 
expected in a year of senior high school classes that meet five 
time a week for periods of at least 40 minutes. 

Much attention is being given to the problems of providing for sus- 
tained progression in all language skills through four-, six-, or ten-year 
sequences, which are resulting from the new emphasis in foreign language 
study. The broad outlines of program planning are suggested in such pub- 

3. Eddy, Frederick D. “The New York Materials Development Center and the Glaston- 
bury Materials, 1 * International Journal of American Linguistics, XXVIII (January, 1962), p. 35. 



ferenceon thl rZ w lhe s ^ or . kin S Committees. 1959 Northeast Con- 
PerspecXe l}* " g ° f F ° re ‘ g " Languages, and Language Instruction: 

Bullet, n of the California State Department 
19 ?f The correspondence course study guide Modern 
PH ?,' hl t n8 °‘ S I a u Sh r P re P ared under the auspices of the U S Office of 
the olaZn^r , the Un r rsity cf Colorado Extension Division, Zcusses 
lingual skihl four ' and s,x- y ea r sequences in order to maintain the audio- 



distrirt ”rn deveionTo ° f SCOpe , and se< * uence ' the indi ' ,idual school 
adorned the T" curncaIar program, depending on the goals 

selected’ tine allZLZT ^f. g ! ns ' the language materials 

*u ’ 1Kle a “°tments, teaching facilities available and above all 

^ In the hands of the oonrpetent ’ taacher, the 
well planned curnculum achieves its highest potential of providing the 

opportunity for students to realize the goals of toeign language stdy. 



However, in addition to utilizing the best planning of personal and 

Sncemed e with C nrenr il t able W f ise curriculum development will be 

“ Purd^ e P rnnf° n f ° r the UtUre ‘ As J L1 °y d Trump pointed 
out at tne Purdue Conference on Language Laboratories tomorrow’* 

schools will look at organization differently in order to achieve more flex 

wt exa a m1„eTeir U co Zati0 ^‘ ° f “i™ and and “s a rZultTadlm 

will examine their courses to seek answers to three questions: 



L Sw e d ° we , now teach or wish to teach, that students of varied 
talents can learn for themselves? (After all, students can read 

devTcei^?f n the! d ha WOr ^ 0n se,f ' tea . chin 8- Programmed instruction 
devices if they have the opportunity and setting to do so ) 



2 ‘ S. d ° We ? ow teach, or wish to teach, that actually requires 
directions, explanations, demonstrations, furnishing of more back 
ground mfonnation, and i: „ iratio „ by a TsteJents ca^ 

able teacher eithS^hv” 1 ,? eraselves; *•* most competent avail- 
aoie teacher either physically present or via a film recording or 

television must do the tasks specified.) ’ ®’ 



3. What do we now teach, or wish to teach, that requires interaction 
among students, or between teacher and students? (These matters 

e ^ ect ' ve discussions in sufficiently small groups so that all 
students can be regularly involved in them.)”* P 11 



Section 4 — Some Basic Premises About 



Evaluation of Modern Foreign Language 
Instruction 



for eX ‘ St f toda yJ i,tie precedent in the field of foreign languages 

for measurement procedures needed to evaluate the effectivenZofa 
teacher using modem materials and methods. 
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lications as Report of the Working Committees, 1959 Northeast Con- 
ference on the Teaching of Foreign Languages, and Language Instruction: 
Perspective and Prospectus, Bulletin of the California State Department 
of Education, 1963. The correspondence course study guide, Modern 
Teaching of Spanish, prepared under the auspices of the U. S. Office of 
Education and the University of Colorado Extension Division, discusses 
the planning of four-and six-year sequences in order to maintain the audio- 
lingual skills. 

Using a framework of scope and sequence, the individual school 
district will develop its own curricular program, depending on the goals 
adopted, the grade where study begins, the language materials 
selected, time allotments, teaching facilities available, and, above all, 
the competence of the teacher. In the hands of the competent taacher, the 
well-planned curriculum achieves its highest potential of providing the 
opportunity for students to realize the goals of foreign language study. 

However, in addition to utilizing the best planning of personal and 
material resources available today, wise curriculum development will be 
concerned with preparation for the future. As J. Lloyd Trump pointed 
out at the Purdue Conference on Language Laboratories, tomorrow’s 
schools will look at organization differently in order to achieve more flex- 
ibility and better utilization of time and energy, and as a result, teachers 
will examine their courses to seek answers to three questions : 

“1. What do we now teach or wish to teach, that students of varied 
talents can learn for themselves? (After all, students can read, 
view, listen, and work on self-teaching, programmed instruction 
devices — if they have the opportunity and setting to do so.) 

2. What do we now teach, or wish to teach, that actually requires 
directions, explanations, demonstrations, furnishing of more back- 
ground information, and inspiration by a teacher? (Students can- 
not do these things for themselves; the most competent avail- 
able teacher either physically present or via a film, recording, or 
television must do the tasks specified.) 

3. What do we now teach, or wish to teach, that requires interaction 
among students, or between teacher and students? (These matters 
require effective discussions in sufficiently small groups so that all 
students can be regularly involved in them.)” 4 



Section 4 — Some Basic Premises About 

Evaluation of Modern Foreign Language 
Instruction 

There exists today little precedent in the field of foreign languages 
for measurement procedures needed to evaluate the effectiveness of a 
teacher using modem materials and methods. 

4. Trump, J. Lloyd. ‘The Education*! Setting for the Language Laboratory/' Interna- 
tional Journal of American Linguistics, XXVIII, January 1962, p. 125. 
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Teacher effectiveness, or the quality of the classroom performance, 
may be said to depend upon two factors: What the students do, and what 
the teacher does. All the environmental factors surrounding the classroom 
group — personalities of the teacher and students, school facilities special- 
ized personnel, program of studies, community climate— ultimately con- 
tribute to or detract from these two factors. Whatever effects these en- 
vironmental factors have, they are present in the classroom and affect its 
quality in some way. 



The basic requirement of a dimension in measurement is its relevancy 
to the purpose of measurement. Thus the crux of the work of evaluation 
is obviously the preparation of the dimensions and procedures for their 
use in evaluation. The report of the Remmers Committee proposes the 
idea of a scale of ultimacy of criteria: “The closer a characteristic of 
teachers is to the ultimate purpose of their teaching, the more ultimate is 
that characteristic .” 5 In transposing this statement to the classroom unit, 
we can say that the closer a characteristic of the learning process is to the 
ultimate purpose of the process (i.e., progress in mastery of a foreign 
language), the more ultimate is that characteristic. 



Merely establishing the presence of a supervisor, a course of studv 
or procedures for hiring staff are lower on a scale of ultimacy for criteria 
than what the students do in the classroom group or what the teacher 
does. For even though the former may influence what goes on in a given 
class, they do not necessarily determine it. 6 

If an administrator is effective in providing proper classrooms and 
equipment for foreign language classes or in scheduling classes wisely, the 
effects of his effort should show in the quality of the classroom group If 
a supervisor is effective in providing adequate inservice leadership in 
methods or help in deciding upon proper materials, then the effects of his 
efforts should likewise show in the quality of the classroom instruction, 
ir they do affcci the quality of instruction, they are ineffective. 

It is not sufficient to name the circumstances or count the equip- 
ment that ought to exist and then infer from their existence that -good 
teaching is taking place. The presence of a tape recorder in the classroom 
merely tells the observer nothing more than that there is a tape recorder 
in the classroom. If it is used, how it is used, and when it is used, com- 
pared to observable criteria, however, will tell us something about the 
quality of teaching — i.e., the two factors mentioned above. And, further 
it there isn i a tape recorder available, that fact may influence the quality 
of instruction as well. n J 



It has already been stated that the ultimate dimension for an V schoc 
evaluation is what the students learn in terms of the goals for learning 
If teacher effectiveness is a reliable predictor of teacher effects, as thi 



. Reims 2T3 H. H., et al. "Report of the Committee on the Criteria of Teacher Effective- 
ness. Review of Educational Research, June, 1952, pp. 238-263. 
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Remmers Committee reports, then the next-ultimate dimension is what the 
teacher and students do so that students can ’earn in terms of the goals for 
learning. That is to say that; 



I F 

1. the goal is to achieve fluency 
in speaking a foreign language. 

2. the goal is to use oral fluency 
in conversation acceptable to a 
native speaker, 

3. the goal is to achieve fluency 
in reading and writing a foreign 
language, 

4. the goal is to achieve fluency 
in a comparatively short time 
exposure, 

5. the goal is to become bi- 
cultural. 



THEN 

1. the student must practice 
speaking the language; 

2. the student must practice the 
sounds, rhythm, and intona- 
tion of the language; 

3. the student must practice 
reading and writing, not trans- 
lating or coding; 

4. the practice must be efficient 
and properly directed; 

5. the student must have ex- 
periences which will enable 
him to appreciate and under- 
stand another culture. 



The teacher must provide the situations (use methods) through 
which the students can have these experiences in the most efficacious way. 
However, in many classrooms, activity itself is often mistakenly equated 
with, progress. The foreign language teacher, too, needs to take stock of 
the activities in his classroom to determine which ones result in progress 
toward realizing the goals of instruction. 



“The discipline of defining goals in terms of specific things which 
students do with the content they know often brings clearer understanding 
of the relationship between goals and content. Both are modified as a 
result,” says William E. Coffman, as reported in the 1957 edition of 
Current lcwes in Higher Education. 



The transformation that has occurred in the field of language teaching 
within the last decade makes it imperative that such criteria be developed 
on the broadest resource base possible, utilizing the experience and leader- 
ship of specialists in various segments of the field, and relying on the 
judgment of local people to select according to their needs. These special- 
ists come from many disciplines hitherto unaffiliated with the language 
teaching field, such as social anthropology, psychology, linguistic science, 
as well as from the usually related areas of literature, philosophy, and all 
branches of language learning. One result of this new cooperation is a 
revitalized methodology in foreign language teaching. 

As the foreign language teacher becomes more adept in the new 
methodology, there is a need to discover the direct relationship between 
what the teacher does and what the pupils learn. Recognizing that the 
ultimate objective is the learning of the student, the next ultimate ob- 
jectives are the experiences that result in these learnings, and next below 
that are activities most likely to provide these experiences. Therefore, 
criteria for evaluation of teaching should grow out of evidence that 
classroom activities result in the learning experiences. Our task, then, is 
to establish those dimensions upon which to infer quality of activity. 
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Part II 



Section 5 — Some Suggested Practices 

Using the Premises to Develop an Instrument 

The quality of instruction during a class period may be inferred 
from the performance of the classroom group. Their performance may be 
reduced to its essence: 

1 . the initial actions of the teacher, and 

2. the reactions of the students. 

Like the work of the Cornell Committee, described in its study of in- 
dividualities of schools and classrooms, the approach to evaluation pro- 
cedures developed in this statement seeks a type of dimension which 
would provide a behavioral picture of what takes place in a classroom 
learning situation. 6 In developing the observational instrument, the criteria 
for the selection of factors to be included are that a factor be capable of 
direct observation, and that it be directly significant to inferring desirable 
quality of instruction. That is, as the Remmers Committee pointed out, 
from the large number of factors which could be observed, it is important 
to select the much smaller or minimal number which are likely to be 
significant. 



Action Factors and Reaction Factors 

The two categories of these minimal or significant factors are desig- 
nated as Action Factors and Reaction Factors. 

1. Pairing observable Action Factors with concomitant observable 
Reaction Factors, for the same time interval, provides a means 
for judging effectiveness of a given practice. 

0 TVia mmntjtv rliffprprit Action Factors observed through SUCCes- 

sive time intervals of a class period provides a basis for judg- 
ment of the variety of activities. 

3. The pattern of Reaction Factors observed through successive time 
intervals provides a foundation for a judgment of over-all effec- 
tiveness of teaching. 7 



0. Cornell, Francis G. f et al. “An Exploratory Measurement of Individualities of Schools 
and Classrooms", Bulletin, Bureau of Educational Research. College of Education, University 
of Illinois. September, 1952. 

7 . Observation by time -intervals is an integral part of the Cornell Committee’s in- 
strument. 
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Environment 3 ! Factors and Foreign Language Program Factors are in- 
cluded, for they affect the quality of instruction as well as the actions and 
reactions of the teacher and pupils. It must be remembered that judgment 
of quality is a second step, based on evidence, and not the first task of an 
observer, which is to gather evidence upon which to base a judgment. 

Perhaps an analogy with legal procedures can serve to illustrate this 
idea. One of the first phases in court procedure is the taking of testimony, 
or gathering of evidence. To be admissible as evidence, the testimony of a 
witness must be concerned only with what occurred. It is inadmissable for 
him to interpret the facts as he testifies. When all the evidence is in, the 
second phase of procedure is to interpret the meaning of all evidence in 
order to arrive at a judgment of the case as it compares to the law. In 
separating the gathering of facts and the interpretation or judgment as to 
what they mean, it is hoped that evaluation procedures can be more ob- 
jective and more valid. 



Some of what takes place in a class can be observed by school per- 
sonnel who are accustomed to observing, but are not necessarily specialists 
in the subject matter or the methods of teaching in the field. Realizing, 
also, that much of what takes place in a class can be observed only by a 
specialist in the field, the factors are grouped according to what might 
properly be observed by a non-specialist and what properly requires a 
specialist to observe. Because the ability to observe certain factors depends 
somewhat on the level of instruction, a middle group has been chosen 
which might be noted by either type of observer. 

Since this instrument is designed to guide the observation of foreign 
language classes particularly, some factors of general teaching competency 
have been omitted for the sake of the size or manageability of the in- 
strument. 



Basic Elements of Foreign Language Teacher Competency 

Elements of Foreign Language Competency: 

1. Three degrees of competency in four skills: listening, speaking, 
reading, and writing (as defined in ML A Qualifications for Teach- 
ers of Modern Foreign Language. See Appendix A). 

2. Related educational background. 

Elements of Proficiency in Foreign Language Methodology: 

1. Understanding of the nature of language, and of how it is learned. 

2. Serving as model for foreign language sound and speech patterns. 

3. Correcting pupil production. 

4. Reinforcing language habits and skills. 

5. Developing transfer skills. 

6. Nurturing growth in cultural insights. 

Elements of Proficiency in General Methodology: 

1. Understanding of the nature of the child, and of how he learns. 
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2. Program factors: sequence; schedule; choice and use of materials; j 

variety of offerings. 3 

ii 

3. Environmental factors: social organization (interaction); climate t 

(teacher attitude, pupil attitude); differentiation (grouping, varied 
assignments, diverse classroom activities). \ 

In seeking to provide a diagnosis for strengths and weaknesses of the 
activities in a foreign language classroom, the major factors of measure- ,j 

ment being considered include: some aspects of teacher competence, 
teacher performance, pupil competence, pupil performance, physical en- j 

vironment of the classroom, and provisions for a foreign language program. j 

it is vital that the criteria chosen be observable in the classroom, and not ‘ , 

dependent on value judgment; therefore, all descriptive phrases have been ; 

omitted except those needed to describe the emotional tone of the Action j 

or Reaction Factors (e.g., “Listened aggressively,” “Responded energet- 
ically,” etc. ) ? j 

j. j. 

In addition to grouping observable factors, as previously mentioned, ! | 

according to the actions of the teacher and reactions of the pupil, and to 
the environmental, general, and program aspects of the classroom situa- j 

tion, we have attempted to relate them to inferences that may be drawn j 

from the presence of the activities, e.g., correction of pupil error, pupil jj 

participation, teacher presentation of material, or the five critical points | 

in foreign language classroom procedure mentioned by Nelson Brooks j| 

in discussing “The Modern Curriculum” at the Arvada Conference of 1 1 

Colorado Foreign Language Teachers in March, 1963. Brooks’ points: 

“1. English: What is done about it during the class session? ! 

2. Translation: To what extent, if any, does it become entangled in the 

learning process? , 'I 

3. Explanation of structure: What amount of class time is devoted to ^ 

this kind of analysis , ; 

4., Open book: To what extent does the printed script become a part » 

of face-to-face communication? | 

5. Tests: Are they used, not as a kind of trial by perplexity, but as a b 

very important reinforcement to learning?” \ a 



Section 6 — Some Suggested Practices 

In Developing the Instrument 

Observation Form A 

A Factors — The Action Factors mentioned in the preceding section are a 
selected list of the activities which describe the teacher’s efforts to create 
situations for effective learning of a modern foreign language. These factors 
have been sub-divided into groups according to their usefulness to dif- 
ferent observers: 

Subi — Factors that can be observed by a non-specialist in foreign 
language. 

Suba — Factors that may be observed by a non-specialist, or that re- 
quire observation by a specialist, depending upon the level 
of the class 

Subs — Factors that require a foreign language specialist to observe. 



I f 

I I 
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Eight Observation Time-Intervais of five minutes each have been in- 
cluded. ( If a longer observation period is desired, some of the space left 
blank for anecdotal notations might be used.) 

Observation Form B 

R Factors — Factors which describe reactions of pupils to the situation 
created. (All these factors, and those which follow, are ones that can be 
observed by a non-specialist in foreign language.) 

Observation Form C 

E Factors — Factors that describe physical conditions of the environ- 
ment which may contribute to the learning situation. 

G Factors — Factors that define the general nature of the class. 

Observation Form D 

FLP Factors — Factors that describe efforts of the school or district to 
create an effective program of foreign language studies and to improve 
teaching proficiency. (This form is designed to be used with the super- 
visory summary only.) 

Section 7 — Some Suggested Practices 

In Using the Instrument: Suggestions and 
Cautions 

Of all those interested in improving the teaching of foreign languages, 
we foresee the possible use of these criteria by individual foreign language 
teachers, or committees of foreign language teachers, by supervisors of 
regular instruction, or of student teaching, and by directors of instruction. 
Teachers can contribute by applying the instrument to evaluate their use 
of new methods and teaching materials, administrators and supervisors by 
using it to become more aware of effective programs, and to evaluate 
candidates for foreign language teaching positions. Of these possible uses, 
its primary purpose is to serve as a means of self-analysis for the large 
number of foreign language teachers genuinely interested in improving their 
competencies. 

General Marking Directions 

1. It is suggested that you biack-in that portion of the time-interval used 
by the given A, R, or E factor, insofar as this is possible. 

2. Mark in this manner only those factors which you observe to occur. 

3. For factors not divided into time-intervals, simply black in the whole 
box for those which apply. 

4. FLP factors should be marked after the class observation. 

Directions For Teacher Use 

1. Set up a tape recorder in your classroom, inconspicuously, but not 
secretly, to record your class as you conduct the lesson for an entire 
period, or a major portion of it. (You may wish to do this once or twice 
beforehand for a short time to check recording conditions, and to ac- 
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custom your class and yourself to the procedure.) While recording 
your class lesson, make mental notes of your students’ reactions, which 
you will need to remember later when listening to your recording. 



2. To derive the most benefit from your self-evaluation, do not study the 
criteria until after you have made your recording. 



•'stening to your recording, carefully read over the criteria on 
the Observation Checklists until you know what to listen for, and where 
the criteria are listed. 



Choose a time to listen to the tape recording of the lesson when you 
will be free of interruption. Play the tape for five minutes while you 
mark the appropriate A and R Factors that describe what occured 
during the first time-interval. Since you are a specialist, mark the 
factors in all categories. Stop the tape at the end of five minutes, and 
finish marking factors for the first time-interval. Try to recall Reac- 
tion Factors that you noticed in class, if they are not discernible from 
the recording. Under the column for Anecdotal Notations, write notes 
that you feel are important to clairfy your observations. Follow the 

same procedure for the other five-minute intervals remaining on the 
tape. b 



5. Later, you may wish to mark the Self-rating Scale of Proficiency, using 
the notations you have made during your ‘‘observation”, measured 
against the MLA Teacher Qualifications (See Appendix A). 



Directions For Use By An Administrator, Supervisor, Or Visiting Teacher 



1. Study the criteria on the observation form before visiting a class until 
you knpw what to look for in your category (Subi, Sub 2 , or Sub 3 ), and 
until you are familiar with the location of the factors on the form 



^ c° r „ e j Ve " m * Rute . * nterva l of your observation, mark those A, R, 
e'ti . actors w hich you actually witness during that interval, and 
whic,i fall into your observation category. Be sure to watch the stu- 
dents in order to observe their reactions carefully. Make brief an- 
ecdotal notations as necessary to clarify your observation, or to recall 
a point to memory which is not provided for on the observation form. 



3. Remember that you will be so busy noting carefully what you are 
actually observing that you will not have time to make judgments about 



the factors. Judgments can be made only by referring to the pattern 
° 5n £- a . r of the observation period, and comparing it 



with the objectives of foreign language instruction. 



4. If you wish to avoid writing during the observation period, two al- 
ternatives are suggested: 



a. The visit may be limited to a very brief observation period, which is 

repeated on several occasions. The marking is then done immediately 
after each visit J 
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b, The criteria may be used solely tor reference purposes, selecting 
some portion of the factors for particular notice during each visit. 

Some Cautions: 

1. Anyone undertaking to evaluate instruction must have a clear idea as 
to his purpose in making the evaluation. If the purpose is primarily one 
of helping teachers to improve, he will recognize that positive moti- 
vation is known to be psychologically more effective than negative 
motivation. Therefore, he will restrict the use of these criteria to 
constructive criticism, avoiding any appearance of negative judgment. 

2. Further, it probably goes without saying that the observation of a 
teacher should be at a time previously agreed upon with the teacher 
and at his convenience. 

3. As previously noted, it is most important to separate the factual ob- 
servation from the judgment of that observation. 
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Pail III 

EVALUATIVE CRITERIA 



Section 8 



Observation Checklists 



Section 

Section 



a Time Interval Checklists, AF Factors 

P ‘ .... Time-Interval Checklists. R Factors 

C Environmental and General Factors Checklist 

D Foreign Language Program Checklist 

9 Supervisory Summary 

Teacher Self-rating Scale of Proficiency 



10 



Section 8. Observation Checklist A. 

TIME-INTERVAL CHECKLISTS 



A FACTORS 
THE TEACHER: 



Observation Time Intervals 



Anecdotal 

Notations 



AFj 

I. Used FL as functional language 
of classroom 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


2. Limited English to clarifying 
meanings or directions 


















3 Conducted pronuncis tion drill 


















4. Played recording for listening 
practice 


















5. Played recording for speaking 
practice 


















6. Used visual aids 














1 




7. Used histrionics 


















8. Had different pupils doing 
different things 


















9. Talked most of the time 


















10. 


















11. 


















af 2 

12. Required practice and use of the 
FL at normal native speed 


















13. Corrected pupil error by providing 
correct model for him to imitate 


















14. Conducted laboratory practice as 
reinformement of classroom learning 


















15. Practiced a dialogue 


















16. Asked pupil to speak, imitating 
FL model 


















17. Asked pupil to write, imitating 
FL model 


















18. Praised a pupil 


















19. 


















20. 
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Observation Time Intervals 
(5 minutes) 



Anecdotal 

Notations 






AF, 

21. Introduced new FL vocabulary 
in context of situation 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


22. Employed oral pattern practice 


















23. Helped pupils apply learnings from 
one situation to another 


















24. Administered test which 
reinforced specific skills 


















25. Used materials which reflect FL 
culture 


















26. 


















27. 



















Section 8. Observation Checklist B. 

TIME-INTER V AL CHECKLISTS 



u 

ft 



t 

It 
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R FACTORS (All are RF,) 

THE PUPIL: 



1. Listened aggressively 


















2. Responded energetically 


















3. Volunteered rejoinder 


















4. Responded routinely 


















5. Demonstrated ease in use of FL 


















6. Limited English to requests for 
clarification 


















7. Made a suggestion 


















8. Enjoyed humor in FL 


















9. Communicated in FL with another 
pupil 


















10. Accepted correction willingly 


















11. Engaged in non-pertinent activity 


















12. 


















13. 


















14. 



















Section 8. Observation Checklist C. 

ENVIRONMENTAL AND GENERAL FACTORS 
CHECKLIST 

E FACTORS (All are Ei) 

E, A J , 

Anecdotal 

Notations 




1. Seating arranged for conversation 




% 



o 

ERIC 






ERIC 



t 

% 



2. Room reflected culture of FL I 1 

3. Bulletin board displays pertinent to FL study I 1 

4. Room free of dispensable clutter I I 

5. Ventilation sufficient 1 I 

6. Illumination sufficient F 1 

7. Outside noise not an interference 1 1 

8. Classroom uninterupted by school business EU 

* □ 



G FACTORS — Factors that define the general nature of the class. 
(Ail are Gi) 



Girls. 



1. Subject 

2 . Course ievel 

3. Class composition Boys... 

4. Grade level of pupils 

5. Grouping of pupils Yes No 

Section 8. Observation Checklist D. 

FOREIGN LANGUAGE PROGRAM CHECKLIST 



FLP FACTORS (Some of these items may not be directly observable 
the classroom ) 



in 



(All are FLPFi) 



1. Four-year sequence, or longer, of FLs offered is provided in the 
program of studies 



□ 



2. Four-year sequence, or longer, of study of at least one foreign I — | 

language is encouraged for all who are successful in FL studies .... I I 



3. Beginning classes are open to all who are interested 



□ 



4. Pupils who are native or near-native speakers are placed in 
other than beginning classes 



□ 
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5. FL teachers have at least an hour of preparation time for 

FL classes scheduled free of other duties 

6. Supervision of the FL program is provided 



□ 

□ 



7. Inservice training sessions are held specifically for FL teachers 

I 

8. Teachers attend FL conferences on funds provided by school 

districts 



□ 

□ 



9. 



A Formula is employed for equalizing FL teachers’ work-load 
(For example, according to the number of students and/or class 
groups a teacher meets, as well as to the amount of inter-school 
travel required) 




Section 9. SUPERVISORY SUMMARY 

1. What is the basic language of the classroom? 

2. Who talks most, teacher or pupils? 

3. Is there a learning climate? 



Section 10. TEACHER SELF-RATING SCALE OF 
PROFICIENCY 

(Refer to the MLA Teacher Qualifications in Appendix A.) 

Check each category according to the description of proficiency which 
most nearly describes your abilities. 



COMPETENCE 


SUPERIOR 


GOOD 


MINIMAL 


Listening 

Comprehension 








Speaking 








Reading 








Writing 








Applied 

Linguistics 








Culture 








Professional 

Preparation 
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APPENDICES 



Appendix A 

Qualifications For Secondary School Teachers of Modern 

Foreign Languages* 

It is vitally important that teachers of modern foreign languages be 
adequately preparer, for a task which more and more Americans are de- 
c aring essential to the national welfare. Though a majority of the language 
teachers in our schools are well trained, many have been poorly or in- 
adequately prepared, often through no fault of their own. The under- 
signed there! ore present this statement of what they consider the minimal 

good, and superior qualifications of a secondary school teacher of a 
modern foreign language. 

We regret that the minimum here stated cannot yet include real 
proficiency in the foreign tongue or more than a superficial knowledge of 
the fmeign culture lt must be clearly understood that teaching by persons 
who cannot meet this minimal standard will not produce results which our 
p o ession can endorse as making the distinctive contribution of language 
learning to American life in the second half of the twentieth century. 8 8 

Our lowest level of preparation is not recommended. It is here stated 
on y as a point of departure which carries with it the responsibility for 

trah'ina^t sel f‘ im P rovement > through graduate and in-service 

aining, toward the levels of good and superior preparation. 

Those who subscribe to this statement hope that the teacher of 

effective teacher S n\ ^ ^ O'* P er f nal qualities which make an 
. , , f ~ ^ as rece,ve d a well-balanced education, including 

a knowledge of our own American culture, and (3) has received the ap- 

scihoo! 3 fn p t HnHc n ft T pr ° fessional education, psychology, and secondary 
.chool methods. It is not our purpose to define further these criteria We 

fo r reign"ia e n r gSage h s ere W “ h ‘ he SpedfiC Criteria f ° r 3 teacher df modern 

Un E aa7/°Pro«ramTf^h *2? ,f repa , red by the Steeri "8 Commiuee of the Foreign 
Language Program of the Modern language Association of America and was suh 

sequently endorsed for publication by the MLA Executive CouTci by ?he Modern 

Language Committee of the Secondary Education Board, by °he Comm ttee on the 

Language Program of the American Council of Learned SocietfeT and bv the 

Na'tional RdtaSn^M °,I ,h ' , follo " ing " a,io " al a " d regional organizaUs: 

Association of Teachers of Frenrh a anguage Teachers Associations, American 
association or leachers of French, American Association of Teachers of German 

SD^nS an anH SS S C n ia i tl0n ° f T A eaCherS ° f Italian ’ American Association of TeaVherTof 
Spanish and Portuguese, American Association of Teachers of Slavic and Fast 

fdiX a Lterrslcimion n o r f al M S i ateS , Modern t anguage Teachers Association! 
iuuic oiaies Association of Modern Language Teachers Mpw Fnoionri aa ^ a **** 

Language Association, Northeast Conference on the Teaching of Foreign Laneuaees 

SrESt Foreign Language Teaching. Phlfogfcal'ttK 

*0uoted Ungua8e 
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Appendix C 



Foreign Languages in the Elementary School: 
A Second Statement of Policy* 



A. Five Years Later. Since the publication in 1956 of the first MLA state- 
ment on FLES (see below) there has been increasing awareness ot the 
need for an early start to foreign-language learning. There is equal aware- 
ness of the dangers of inadequate attempts to meet this need. Hunareds 
of communities have ignored our warning against ‘faddish aspects of this 
movement” and our insistence upon “necessary preparations. Many ot 
the resulting programs have been wasteful and disappointing, and they 
have misled many citizens about the nature and value of foreign-language 

learning. 



B. Redefinition. We must sharpen our definition of FLES. It is not an 
end in itself but the elementary-school (K-6) part of a language-learning 
program that should extend unbroken through grade 12. It has 15- or 2 - 
minute sessions at least three times a week as an integrated part of the 
school day. It concerns itself primarily with learning the four language 
skills, beginning with listening and speaking. Other values (improved un- 
derstanding of language in general, intercultural understanding, broadened 
horizons), though important, are secondary. 



~ FLES in Sequence. We believe that FLES, as here defined, is an essen- 
tial part of the long sequence, ten years or more, needed to approach 
mastery of a second language in school. There is good evidence that 
learning of a second language considerably quickens and eases .he lea. 
ing of a third language, even when there is little or no relahon between 
thf languages learned. Since children imitate skillfully and with few in- 
hibitions in the early school years, the primary grades (K-3) are th 
ideal place to begin language learning, and the experience is in itseit 

exciting and rewarding. 



D Priority. If the school system can not provide both a FLES program and 
a six-year secondary-school foreign-language sequence (grades 7-12,, it 
should work first toward establishing the grade 7-12 sequence Unless 
there is a solid junior- and senior-high-school program of foreign-languag 



learning with due stress on the listening and speaking skills and fully 



learning wim uuc sucbb wu . ^ , *1 

articulated with the previous instruction, FLES learnings wither on the 



vine. 



E Articulation. It requires: 1) a foreign-language program in grades 
7 and 8 for graduates of FLES, who should never be placed with be- 
ginners at any grade level; 2) a carefully planned coordination of the 
FLES and secondary-school programs; 3) a frequent interchange of 
♦Quoted from PM LA, LXX1, No. 4, Part 2, Sept. 1956. 
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visits and information among the foreign-language teachers at all levels; 

) an over-all coordination by a single foreign-language supervisor or 
by a committee of administrators. These cooperative efforts should re- 
sult in a common core of language learning that will make articulation 
smooth and effective. 



F. Experimental Programs. Experimentation is desirable in education 
but we now know enough about FLES methods and materials to obviate 
the need tor pilot” or “experimental” programs if these adjectives mean 
no more than “tentative” or “reluctant.” If a shortage of teacher makes 
U impossible to offer instruction to all the pupils in a grade, a partial 
rLEb program is an acceptable temporary experient, but it will po^e a 
special ^scheduling problem in grade 7. An “experimental” program 
should ue a genuine experiment, not a desperate, inadequately planned 
program instituted by community pressure against the advice of language 
authorities in the field. 6 

Experimentation in methods should be undertaken only after teach- 
ers and administrators are thoroughly familiar with current theories of 
foreign-language learning and with current practices in successful FLES 
programs. The development of experimental teaching materials should be 
undertaken only after teachers are thoroughly familiar with existing 



G. The Teacher. Ideally he should be an expert in the foreign language 
he teaches, with near-native accent and fluency, and also skillful in teach- 
ing young children. Few teachers are currently expert in both areas. If 
a teacher s foreign-language accent is not good, he should make every ef- 
fort to improve it, and meanwhile he should rely on discs or tapes to 
supply authentic model voices for his pupils. But since language is com- 
munication, and a child can not communicate with a phonograph or a 
tape recorder, no FLES learning can be wholly successful without the 
regular presence in the classroom of a live model who is also an expert 
teacher. The shortage of such doubly skilled teachers is the most serious 
obstacle to the success of FLES. To relieve this shortage every institu- 
tion that trains future elementary-school teachers should offer a major in 
one or more foreign languages. 



H. Cautions. A FLES program should be instituted only if: 1) it is an 
integral and serious part of the school day; 2) it is an integral and serious 
part of the total foreign-language program in the school system; 3) there 
1S Tw a I t,culat, ? n Wlth later foreign-language learning; 4) there are 
availa^e * ^ specialists or elementary-school teachers with an adequate 
command oi the foreign language; 5) there is a planned ‘syllabus and a 
sequence of appropriate teaching materials; 6) the program has the sup- 
port Oi the administration; 7) the high-school teachers of the foreign lan- 
guage *n the local school system recognize the same long-range objectives 
and practice some of the same teaching techniques as the FLES teachers. 



The need for a revised statement on FLES was the subject of a 
conference on 27 and 28 January 1961. Participants in this conference: 
i neouore Anuersson, Emma Birkmaier, Nelson Brooks, Josephine Bruno, 
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Dorothy Chamberlain, Austin E. Fife, Elton Hocking, Elizabeth Keesee, 
Margit W. MacRae, Kenneth W. Mildenberger, Ruth Mulhauser, William 
R. Parker, Fslomena Peloro, Gordon R. Silber, G. Winchester Stone, Jr., 
Mary P. Thompson, W. Freeman Twaddell, Donald D. Walsh, Helen B. 
Yakobson. 

The statement was developed and authorized by the Advisory and 
Liaison Committees of the Modern Language Association, whose members 
are Theodore Andersson, William B. Edgerton, Austin E. Fife, John G. 
Kunstmann, William R. Parker, Norman P. Sacks, Gordon R. Silber, 
Jack M Stein, Louis Tenenbaum, W. Freeman Twaddell, and Helen B. 
Yakobson. 

FLs IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

After more than three years of studying a variety of reports on the 
teaching of foreign languages in the public elementary schools, we express 
our approval of this popular movement in American education. In our 
judgment the movement deserves the support of parents and educational 
administrators because: 

] ) it recognizes the evidence concerning the process of language learn- 
ing, introducing study of a second language to children at an age 
when they are naturally curious about language, when they have few- 
est inhibitions, and when they imitate most easily new sounds and 
sound patterns; 

2) it recognizes the fact that ret! proficiency in the use of a foreign- 
language requires progressive learning over an extended period. 

It is our further judgment that the public should be warned against 
fadish aspects of this movement. No new venture in American education 
can long prosper without the wholehearted support of parents, teachers, 
and educational administrators in a given community. Proponents of 
foreign language study in the elementary schools should not, therefore, 
initiate programs until 

1) a majority of the parents concerned approve at least an experi- 
mental program, and 

2) local school boards and administrators are convinced that neces- 
sary preparations have been made. 

Necessary preparations include: 

1) recruitment of an adequate number of interested teachers who have 
both skill in guiding children and the necessary language qualifica- 
tions, 

2) avai!ability of material appropriate to each age level, with new 
approaches and a carefully planned syllabus for each grade, and 

3) adequate provisions for appraisal. 

The success of existing programs thus initiated, prepared for, and ap- 
praised convinces us of the urgent need of providing, for children who 
have the ability and desire, the opportunity for continuous progress in 
language study into and through junior and senior high school. 
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